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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


VILLAGE OF MARIENDORPT. 


BY MISS ANN MARIA PORTER. 


¢¢ Bless thee, My Meeta!’ he said, 
*I pray God, this day may never return 
without finding thee happier and better 
than when it left thee before.’ 

“ Meeta bent one knee while he was 
speaking, and kissed the hand that had 
been laid in more solemn benediction on 
her head at the beginning of the day. Her 
father then raised her to his heart. ‘ You 


have not forgot your promise, I hope, dear 


father,’ she said, in the sweet accent of 
caressing youth, ‘ there is a whole hour till 
bed-time. You remember that you pro- 
mised to tell me Madame’s history, on my 
fourteenth birth-day.? 

From Muhldenau’s narrative, it appears 
that the first interruption to Madame 
Roselheim’s happiness, was a suggestion 
from her husband, that the Emperor with- 
held from him, on account of his having a 
Protestant wife, the grants of honours and 
lands, which he wished to bestow as the 
reward of hisservices. Roselheim would 
have persuaded his wife to remove this 
obstacle to his advancement ; but neither 
the gentleness of her disposition, nor the 
excess of her attachment to her husband, 
could induce this momentous sacrifice ; 
and the consequence of her resistance was, 
at first, reproaches, and at length the total 
alienation of Roselheim. 

About this period, business carried 
Roselheim to the court of Dresden, and 
here his personal beauty and exterior 
accomplishments won the heart of a rich 
and blooming widow. The wealth and 
beauty of the lady, added to the Emperor’s 
approbation of the comnexion, furnished 
motives to a new marriage, which stifled 
the voice of honour and duty in the breast 
of Roselheim, who was thus induced to 
procure an act of divorce from the Emperor, 
on account of Madame Roselheim’s reli- 
gion, and speedily united himself to the 

widow of Prince Matthias, of * * *. 

The only surviving child of Roselheim’s 
first marriage was a son called Rupert, and 


that education might not infect him with 
the new heresy. The unfortunate mother 
was also deprived of her fortune. In this 
adversity she placed herself under the pro- 
tection of a maternal uncle, and accompa- 
nied him to Magdeburgh, a free Protestant 
city, with the defence of which he was 
entrusted, and which was then threatened 
by the Imperial army. At this time, 
Muhldenau, having lost his wife, was 
traversing Germany with his children to 
place them with the Canoness of a Pro- 
testant Chapter in Brandenberg ; but the 
state of the country compelled them to 
remain in Magdeburg, where the former 
friendship of Muldenau and Madame Ro-| 
selheim was renewed ; but they were soon | 
driven thence, and escapte together into 
Holland, all but Frederica, the youngest 
child of Muhidenau, who was either lost or 
killed in the destruction of the army which 
took Magdeburg by storm. Inthe Village 
of Mariendorpt, Muldenau assumed the 
pastoral function, and Madame Roselheim, | 
residing with him, devoted ‘herself in an | 
exemplary manner to the education of | 








her own means, and the necessities of 
others made practicable. 

Roselheim had a brother, who bore arms 
in the service of the Dake of Saxe Wei- 
mar ; he was a Protestant, and sincerely 
attached to the injured Madame Roselheim. 





that her son was carefully educated, and | 
that in his sixteenth year he was in the 
college of Benedictine Fathers. In that 
year an event of important consequence to 
the welfare of young Rupert took place, it 
was the birth of a son to his father. Pre- 
vious to this event, Rupert, though not 
the legitimate heir of his father, was 
educated in a manner suitable to that rank ; 
but as soon as his little brother appeared, 
he was destined to the church. 


Meeta, and to such acts of benevolence as | 





At the baptism of the new-born boy, a 
splendid fete was given, and in addition to, 
former honours of the Emperor, the title 
of Rhinegravesteia was conferred upon 
Roselheim. On this joyous occasion peor 
Rupert was entirely overlooked ; and the 
unfortunate youth, while he strolled about 








this boy was separated from his mother, 











among the peasantry, unable to sympathize 


in their mirth, is represented as repressing 
every unkind emotion. 

“6 OF what metal te this heart?’ he 
asked, in a sorrowful tone, pressing it 
tightly as he spoke. ‘Is it pride? is it 
envy, that convulses me thus?” And 
again he took seyeral steps under the high 
trees. ‘No; notenvy,’ he resumed, in 
a more cheerful tone ; ‘ God is my witnéss, 
that when I first kissed my little brother, 
at the very moment his mother told me to 
consider him as my future lord, I felt as 
much love for'him, as pity for myself ; and 
when I saved him from death perhaps, O 
what joy it was! But it zs hard to see all 
these honours, to hear all these rejoicings 
for the birth of a child born to the same 
father, and to know that I am nothing !— 
Well ; my father has destined me properly : 
better to be forgotten in a cloister than 
slighted in the world. Yet there is a 
stirring spirit here, which tells me I could 
win honours for myself. But what would 
that signify, since I have no mother to joy 
in my actions? And if she were alive, 
no mother that I dare challenge the world’s 
respect for.” 

After a short indulgence of these bitter 


‘thoughts he overcomes them, and forces 
‘himself to mingle with those who were 


rejoicing. The following remark upon his 
generous purposes and dispositions, is in 
our opinion singularly just in its genera) 


By him Madame Roselheim was informed, |) application. 


“ Youth is the season of a thousand 
fond yet sacred fancies. ‘That young heart 
which has not again and again woven for 
itself a romance of noble actions and ten- 
der sacrifices; which has not imagined 
scenes wherein it was to win the hard- 
contested prize of self-conquest ; scenes in 
which it was to derive its greatest joy from 
the services it rendered, or the advantages 
it relinquished to others; that heart may 
reach to vulgar goodness, but will - never 
attain to greatness. 

“ Rupert’s was at this moment full of 
such day-dreams. His rapid fancy sud- 
denly brought him to the age of grave 
counsel, and vested him almost with pater- 
nal iufluence over his youthful brother : 
he imagined the all-indulged Julian return- 
ing his fraternal affection with generous 
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warmth, bringing his errors and his re- 
pentance to the bosom of a brother, at 
once his confessor and friend, and becoming 
through his pious admonitions, a blessing 
to society at large. 

“ Thus indulging in fancy, in the luxury 





of a great soul, the diffusion of improve- 


understanding. The mother of Queen Eliza- 
beth was Anne Boleyn ; she displaced the 
saint-like Catharine of Arragon from the 
rank” of Henry’s queen, but was herself 
doomed to a reverse of the king’s favour, yet 
more cruel and disastrous than her prede- 





cessor suffered. The veneration and ele- 


ment and Happiness} Rupert advanced to || vated compassion which Shakespeare has 


that open part of the park 
sants were yet revelling. 

“6 Tn all the temporary erections for their 

accommodation, he'saw them either feast- 


ing, or dancing, or playing at games of 


chance. Some” had fallen asleep after 
drinking too largely to the healths of the 
fiew Count and his heir. “Others sat 
Sinoking at the entrance of the booths, 
and a few were exercising themselves with 
games of skill and strength in the open 
air.” 
~ “But in the midst of forced’ hilarity the 
youth was interrupted by a stranger, whose 
interview with her was accidentally placed 
out of order in our last number. 
Ropert’s conductor was a young female 
in the service of his mother; she had 
formed a plan of restoring her son to her 


mistress, and succeeded in accomplishing | 
her purpose; first, however, taking the} 


youth to his uncle, Col. Roselheim, who 
took care to divert his views from the mo- 


where the ||taught us for the meek and dignified 


character of Catharine, prevents us from 
regarding Anne Boleya with genuin2 com- 
placency ; but her fate is calculated to 
touch the heart, and the example of her 
fortitude, under the most trying circum- 
stances, holds out one of those striking 
views of human nature, which tend to 
exalt our admiration of its power, and to 
diminish the plea of our own self-justified 
weaknesses ; and it affords, besides, some 
interesting facts in the history of education 
at that period. 

Anne Boleyn was born at Rochford, 
in Essex (40 miles from London, and now 
the property of W. L. W. Pole, Esq.) in 
the year 1507, two years before her future 
husband ascended the English throne.— 
When seven years old, she went to France 
in the train of the Princess Mary, on her 
marriage with Louis the XII. and after the 
death of that monarch, andthe return of 








Mary to England as the wife of the Duke of 


pastic life to which he had recently been jj Suffolk, she remained in Paris, having been 


trained, and to direct his wishes to the mi- 


Htary profession 
We 
tory to another number. 
23 ~~ (To be continued.) 
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Life of Anne Boleyn, Queen of Henry VIII. 


_The. domestic history ef Henry VII. 
while it inspires the strongest emotions of 
horror and disgust towards that unprincipled 
and tyrannical prince,is yet more particular- 
ly interesting than that of any of the families! 


which have possessed the throne of Britain. 


must now leave Rupert in his mo- 
ther’s arms, and defer his subsequent his- 


transferred to the service of Claude, the 
queen of Francis the First. Among the 
numerous youthful court of this Princess 
she was educated ; occasionally seeing her 
father, Sir Thomas Boleyn, whose diplo- 
matic missions not unfrequently led him to 
the continent. 

‘‘ It may perhaps be asked, what services 
were required of Anne Boleyn, and how 
far her situation was calculated to promote 
her father’s favourite object, that of form- 
ing in his daughter an elegant and accom- 
[en woman? The maids of honour 

appear to have been always considered 

rathet as ornamental than useful : neither 
serious charge, ner weighty responsibility 
was ever imposed on these fairest ministers 
of royalty, whose business it was, like 
nymphs, to encircle their queen only to 








Three of Henry’s immediate descendants || shed around her the ineffable charm of 
wore the diadem, and each was distinguish- || grace and beauty ; accustomed te attend 
ed in an extraordinary manner. The first || her on all public exhibitions of pomp and 
by his virtues, thesecond by ber vices, and || splendour ; to dress. with taste, to move 
the third, perhaps, by the union of the |) with elegance, comprised their most im- 
opposite traits of her brother. and sister, |! portant duties ; their accomplishments, if 
‘controlled and balanced by an exalted|) any they possessed, were reserved for the 
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recreation of her private hours, when, ae. 
cording to her humour, they were required 
‘to sing, dance, work, and pray, alternately 
associated in her labours and devotions.— 
Finally, their conduct was closely inspect- 
ed by an elderly governante, whuse duty 
it was to maintain amongst them strict 
order and decorum. In the absence of 
schools and other seminaries of instruction, 
an establishment such as this must have 
offered some equivocal advantages to child- 
hood, and a few attractions to youth : to the 
former it might supply habits of docility 
and application, of promptitude and self- 
possession, eminently useful in the inter- 
course of after-life: nor was it a defect 
peculiar to the education received in a 
court, that it blasted, by a specious sem- 
blance of maturity, the artless simplicity 
of childhood. “Amongst the other vices 
inseparable from the artificial system 
transmitted by the middle ages, it was not 
the least, that it abridged what is usually 
esteemed the best and happiest season of 
human existence: the cheerfulness of in- 
fancy was soon clouded with care. At 
four years of age the sons of the nobility 
commenced their studies ; at six they were 
initiated into the Latin grammar; at 
twelve they were introduced into company; 
at fourteen they exhausted their strength in 
hunting ; at sixteen they were exercised in 
jousting 5; and at eighteen they were boldly 
ushered into public life. The education of 
girls was still more perniciously opposed 
to simplicity and nature ; from the earliest 
period, they appear to have been taught to 
imitate the manners, and even to adopt the 
dress of grown women: at thirteen they 
were not only disfigured by the stiff cos- 
tumes, but infected with the pride,the vanity, 
and folly of their elder associates. From 
the moment that they were allowed to 
assume their place at the tournament, they 
affected to dispense smiles and favours on 
real or pretended votaries ; and, whilst 
glittering with gold and jewels, they began 
to expatiate on the reciprocations between 
the mistress and the servant, they learnt to 
envy the distinctions conferred by the bold 
successful champion, and to sigh for the 
sovereignty conceded to peerless beauty. 

~ Of the elementary education of Anne 
Boleyn, little is known, and nothing de- 
tailed ; but it is impossible not to discover 
that it must have been likely rather to 
foster pride and vanity, than to exercise 








the sympathies, or to create the habits of 
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domestic life. From the cradle she had 
been an object of peculiar attention ; her 
beauty attracted notice; her quick parts, 
and graceful attitudes, called forth sponta- 
neous admiration. It is traditionally re- 
corded, that her promising childhood gave 
the presage of her future greatness ; and 
in this, as in other instances, the predic- 
tion might lead to its own accomplish-} 


“ Anne stayed eight years in France, 
and was probably a spectator of the fa- 
mous meetihg between Henry and Francis, 
in the field of the Cloth of Gold, of which 
an animated picture is drawn. On the 
breaking out of the war, in 1522-3, a 
formal requisition was made to Francis for 
the restoration of Anne Boleyn, who in 
consequence was sent back to England.— | 
She was, as is well known, under the 
auspices of Wolsey, introduced to the king, 
upon whose heart her brunette complexion 
and fascinating manners made a deep im- 
pression, in spite of the imperfections thus 
curiously enumerated by her ardent ad- 
mirer, and the defender of her memory, 
Sir T. Wiatt. 

“ There was at this time presented to 
the eye of the court the rare and admirable 
bewtie af the fresh and young Lady Anne } 
Bolein, to be attendichte upon the Queene. 
Ia this noble imp the graces of nature, 
graced by gracious educacion, seemed even 
at the first to have promised bliss unto | 
hereafter times ; she was taken at that time 
tohave a bewtie not so whitly cleere and 
fresh, above all we may esteeme, which 
appeared much more excellent by her 
favour passinge sweete and chearful, and 
thes both also increased. by her noble 
presence of shape and fasion, representing ! 
beth mildness and majesty, more than can 
be exprest. Ther was found indeede upon 
the side of her naile upon one of her 
fingers some little showe of a naile, which 
yet was so small, by the report of those 
that have seen her, as the woorkmaister 
seemed to leave it an occasion of greater 
grace to her hand, which, with the tip of 
one of her other fingers, might be and was 
usually by her hidden, witheut any least 
blemish to it. Likewise ther were said te 


moles, incident to the clearest complec- 
tions ; and certainly both thes were none 
Other than might more stain their writings 
With note of malice, that have catch at 
such fight moles in so bright beams of 





|bewty, than in any part shaddow it, as 
may right well appeare by many argu- 
ments, but chiefly by the choice and ex- 
quisite judgments of many brave spirits 
that weer esteemed honorable parts in her, 
even honoured of envie itself.” 

“ The poetical portrait, by the same 
amiable hand, may be congenially quoted. 


A face that should content me wond’rous well 
Should not be fair,—but lovely to behold ; 
With gladsome cheer all grief for to expel, 
With sober looks ; so would I that it should 
Speak without. words, such words as none can 
tell. 
Her tresse also should be of crisped gold, 
With wit, and then might chance I might be tied, 
And knit again the knot that should not slide.* 


* Anne’s beauty, among other adorers, 
procured her the love of Lord Percy, the 
son of the Earl of Northumberland; but, 


‘Henry having “ marked her for his own,” | 


this eligible match was violently broken 
off, and the lover obliged to marry Lord 
Shrewsbury’s daughter. Anne herself was 
withdrawn from court by her father, and 
resentfully retired to Hever Castle, his seat 
in Kent. It is supposed, that neither she 
nor her father were aware of the true 
obstacle tothe match. With respect to 


‘and are extremely curious: we transcribe 
one as an example :— 

* By turning over in my thoughts the 
contents of your last letters, I have put 
myself into a great agony, not knowing 
how to understand them, whether to my 
disadvantage, as I understand some others, 
or not; I beseech you now, with the 
greatest earnestness, to.let me know your 
whole intention, as to the Jove between us 
jtwo. ForI must of necessity, obtain this 
answer of you, having been above a whole 
year struck withthe dart of love, and not 
yet sure whether I shall fail, or find a place 
in your heart and affection. This uncer- 
tainty has hindered me of late from naming 
you my mistress, since you only love me 
with an ordinary affection; but if you 
please to do the duty of a true and loyal 
mistress, and to give up yourself, body and 
heart, to me, who will be, as I have been, 
your most loyal servant, (if your rigour 
does not forbid me) I promise you that 
net only the name shall be given you, but 
also that I will take you for my mistress, 
casting off all others that are in competi- 
tion with you, out of my thoughts and 
affection, and serving you only. I beg 
you to give an intire answer to this my 





the latter, however— 


vanished from his eyes, when he suddenly 
saw the King arrive by stealth at Hever, 
on some frivolous pretext, which _ ill- 
disguised his real errand, that he came but 
to steal a glimpse of the lovely Anne Bo- 
leyn. Alarmed by this delicate attention, 
Sir Thomas is said to have sedulously 
withdrawn his daughter from the King’s 
view, and during his visit, on the plea of 
indisposition, to have kept her confined to 
her chamber. Whatever credit be attach- 
ed to this tale, it is certain that a con- 
siderable time intervened before Anne 
resumed her place at court; and that, 
during her absence, her father, created 
Lord Viscount Rochford, was advanced to 
the office of treasurer of the royal house- 
hold.” 

“The lady was then restored to the 
court and London; and the King’s atten- 
tions became marked and notorious. His 
letters to her about this time are inserted, 


= 


* See Nott's Life of Wiatt. The ‘tresse of crisped 
gold, is a poetic license. The colour of Anne Bo- 





may be seen by a portrait taken of her by Holbein, 





“ According to tradition, the mist) 


rude letter, that I may know on what and 
how far I may depend. But, if it does 
not please you to answer me in writing, 
let me know some place where I may have 
it by word of mouth, and I will go thither 
with all my heart. No more, for fear of 
) tiring you. Written by the hand of him, 
who would willingly remain yours, 
H. Rex.” 

*¢ So obvious had the growing intimacy 
become, that (as the author states)— 

“ It was not long before Catharine per- 
ceived the secret intelligence between her 
husband and her attendant, whom she 
often challenged to play with her at cards, 
in the King’s presence ; willing, as was 
supposed to give the enamoured Prince 
an opportunity of contemplating the sup- 
plemental nail, which, to her prejudiced 
eyes, appeared an ominous deformity.— 
On one of these occasions, Catharine, by 
a sort of caustic pleasantry, alluded to 
their mutual situation. In the game at 
which she was pleying with Anne Bo- 
leyn, it-was arule, in dealing the cards, to 
stop on turning up the king or queen: it 
happened that the maid of honour stopped 





— —— — 








leyn’s hair appears to have been a dark brown, as | more than once on producing the king, 


stil] preserved in Warwick Castle. 


which Catharine remarking, exclaimed 
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“My Lady Anne, you have good luck te 
stop at a king: but you are not like others ; 
you will have allor none.” In general the 
Queen treated her with the utmost courtesy 
and respect ; partly, as she afterwards ac- 
knowledged, because she was determined 
by her forbearing gentleness, to deprive 
Henry of every pretext for complaint, 
and’ partly because she hoped by this ex- 
treme complaisance to retain some little 
hold on his affections. In reality, her mild 
submission appears for a considerable time 
to have disarmed the violence of Henry’s 
impetuous temper ; and, but for some pe- 
culiar circumstanves, might, perhaps, have | 
obtained the victory, even over a passion 
ardent as that inspired by Anne Boleyn.” 
~ © About the period at which we have ar- 
tived, the popular clamour was excited to 
such a degree, that the despotic Henry 
found it expedient to have Aane removed 
from court. Vain, proud, and ambitious, 




















eon ; and the passionate 
wer’s letters, affords an 
yrant, very dissimilar to that 
which is usually entertained of him. We 
“ To Anne Boleyn. ‘The approach of 
the time which I have so long expected, re- 
joices me so much, that it seems almost 
ready come. However, the intire accom- 
plishment cannot be till the two persons 
meet, which meeting is more desired by me 
than any thing in this world; for what joy 
can be greater upon earth, than to have the 
company of her who is my dearest friend ? 
pwing likewise that she does the same 
‘the thinking on which gives 
. You may judge what an 
effect th nce of that person must A 
on me, whose absence has made a greater 
wound in my heart, ‘than either words or 
writing can express, and which nothing can 
cure but her return. YT beg you, dear mis- 
tress, to tell your father from me, ‘that I 
esire him to hasten the appointment by 
uys, that he may be in court before 
Old term, or at farthest on the day pre- 
for otherwise I shall think he will 
-do the lover’s turn, as he said he would, 
nor answer my expectation. No more at 
present, for want of time, hoping shortly 
that by word of mouth T shalt tell you the 
rest of my sufferings from your absence.’ 
_ “During the period that Henry was 
transacting his hypocritical divorce from 















companion within the limits of propriety ; 
and Durham House, the residence of her 
family, and Hever, were the sceaes of 
their social enjoyments, enlivened by fre- 
quent excursions in the neighbourhood of 
London. 

“In these progresses, Anne was attend- 
ed by several young ladies of quality, one of 
whom afterwards became lady Berkeley ; 
and she was every where treated with the 
respect due to a future Queen. As Henry's 
cares and perplexities increased, he acquir- 
éd a taste for domestic privacy. When he 
chose to withdraw from the world, a house 
was usually provided for Anne Boleyn, in 
the vicinity of his favourite residence. 
Every day they met at some chosen spot, 
and spent many hours in riding or walking 
together.* Cardinal du Bellai, who spent 
the summer of 1532 in England, mentions 
several little circumstances of Henry’s ha- 
bits and manners, ‘in a letter addressed to 


ge ‘Tepresents ‘her, she took || theGrand Master, M. Montmorenci, which 


serves to illustrate that monarch’s domes- 
tic character. 

“I should be unjust not to acknowledge 
the handsome and very friendly attention 
T have received from the King (and his 





Court) and in particular the familiar intima- 
cy to which he has admitted me. I am 
every day alone with him hunting ; he chats 
familiarly of his private affairs, and takes 
as much trouble to make mea partaker of 
his sports and pleasures, as if I were the 
first personage. Sometimes Madame Anne 
joins our party; each equipt with a bow 
and arrows, as is, you know, their manner 
in hunting. Sometimes he places us both 
in a spot where we shall be sure to see him 
shoot the deer as they pass; and whenever 
he reaches any house belonging to his ser- 
vants, he alights to tell of all the feats that 
he has performed, and all that he is about to 
do. The Lady Anne has presented ‘me 
with a complete hunting-suit, including a 





hat, a bow and arrow, and a greyhound.’ ” 

Anne was created Marchioness of Pem- 
broke, and went in the style of a princess 
to Calais, with Henry, when he met Francis 
the First there, in 1532. Here, or imme- 
diately on nding at Dover, she was pri- 





* Some of these scenes are still preserved as tradi- 
tional remembrances. In the neighbourhood of Staines 
was a nunnery, which is said to have sometimes af- 
forded. Anne Boleyn a temporary retreat; and about 
a mile distant stood a yew tree, which was beleived 
to haye been the spot where Henry, at a certain hour, 








Catharine, Anne Bullen was his cherished 


was accustomed to mect Anne Boleya, 


vately married to the king ; the precise date 
is uncertain, though the event certainly took 
place before the Queen’s divorce. On the 
Whitsunday following, her coronation was 
performed with the utmost pomp. Feast- 
ing and revels succeeded,t and for a long 
year, at the end of which the Princess Lli- 
zabeth was born, the new Queen experi- 
enced no diminution of her felicity, On 
the contrary, she became more exalted from 
being identified with the protestant party, 
as their head in this country. But alas! 
her happiness and greatness were of short 
duration. . In the third year of her union, 
her attractions ceased to hold the fickle heart 
of the despot, rendered monstrous by in- 
dulgence ; and the cruel machinations of her 
uncle Norfolk, and her brother’s envious 
wife, precipitated her calamity. Unfortu- 
nately too, Jane Seymour appeared at 
) court, and caught the fancy of the monarch., 
Catharine died, and the short-sighted Anne 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Now I am indeed a Queen !” 
Within a few days she surprised her hus- 
band caressing her rival ; the shock caused 
her to be prematurely delivered of a dead 
prince ; she unguardedly reproached Henry 
as the cause, and he but too fatally fulfilled 
the threat which in revenge he uttered, “I 
will have no more boise by you.” For 
three months her very dreams were haunt- 
ed by forebodings of misfortune and death ; 
and on May-day the tragedy, not dreaded 
without cause, began. A tournament was 
given at Greenwich, which, the King left 
inan abrupt way. Next morning, Norris 
and Weston, two gentlemen of the royal 
establishment, were arrested and commit- 
ted to the Tower. Aune’s brother shared 
the same fate ; and after dinner on the same 
day she was committed a close prisoner. 
The story of her murder is well told ; but 
all the facts are so well known, that it 
would be idle repetition to abridge them. 
} On the fifteenth of May her mock trial took 
place, and she was condemned to be burnt 
ot beheaded, as it should please her bar- 
barous lord. Her marriage was annulled ; 
and her brother, and the other unhappy in- 





t At one of those civic feasts to which Henry cote 
descended to accompany his bride, was introduced 
the elegant novelty of a lemon, a luxury hitherto un- 
known to.an English table. To an epicure, such as 
Henry, ps the acquisition of a castle in France 
would have been less acceptable ; and such was the, 
importance attached to the discovery, that, in a bill 
belonging to the Leathersellers’ Company, it was re~ 
corded that this royal lemon cost six silver penn'es~. 
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dividuals implicated, were put to death on 
the 17th. 

« After her condemnation no dejection 
was visible in Anne’s deportment ; even in 
hearing of her brother’s death she betrayed 
no violent emotions. When her days were 
numbered, she seemed to have lost sight of 
care and sorrow ; much of her time was 
spent in devotion ; at intervals she convers- 
ed with her wonted grace and animation, 
occasianally quoting her favourite passages 
of poetry. On the evening previous to her 
éxecution she prostrated herself before La- 
dy Kingston, deploring the rigour with which 
she had sometimes treated the Princess Ma- 
ry, and conjuring that lady, in her name, 
to supplicate forgiveness of the step-daugh- 
ter whom she had offended. In making 
this solicitation, her mind was probably im- 
pressed with apprehensions for Elizabeth, 
over whom Jane Seymour was so soon to 
assume maternal authority. ‘Till midnight 
she communed with her almoner. At an 
early hour she arose with a serene aspect, 
conversing with as much ease as if she had 
been indifferent to the approaching event. 
Kingston himself was astonished at her de- 
portment, declaring that he had seen many 
die, but never before saw any who rejoiced 
in death. In the course of the morning, 
she even rallied on her approaching execu- 


tion ; but this occasional pleasantry did not || 


suspend her serious reflections ; and she re- 
quested Kingston to be present when she 
received the sacrament, that he might at- 
test protestations of her innocence. She 
afterwards expressed her regret that she 
had yet some hours to live, declaring, that 
‘ she longed for the happy moment of eman- 
cipation and triumph.’ Nor did her reso- 


lution falter as that time approached; when, ! 


by a prudent precaution of Kingston, stran- 
gers were dismissed from the Tower, and 
not more than thirty persons admitted to 
witness the catastrophe. By one of those 
few spectators, Anne Boleyn is stated to 
have approached the fatal spot with perfect 
compesure; that her countenance was cheer- 
ful, and retained all its wonted pre-eminence 
of beauty. At this moment, superior to 
selfish fears, or unavailing regrets, she ad- 
vanced, surrounded by weeping attendants, 
whom she vainly attempted to reconcile to 
her destiny. Among these, the most che- 
tished was Wiatt’s sister, with whom Anne 
Continued in earnest conversation, and, at 
parting, presented to her, with a benig- 
nant smile, a small manuscript Prayer 


| on the violoncello to accompany him, he 


Book, which the afflicted friend was ever 
after accustomed to wear in her bosom as 
a sacred relic of imperishable attachment. 
To her other companions she made the same 
bequest, beseeching them notto grieve, be- 
cause she was thus doomed to die, but to 
pardon her for not having always addressed 
them with becoming mildness: then as- 
cending the scaffold, she addressed the wit-' 
nesses of her death, with a calm, and even 
smiling countenance : then uncovering her 
neck, she knelt down, and fervently eja- 
culated : ‘ To Jesus Christ I commend my 
soul !? But though her head was meekly 
submitted to the axe, the intrepidity with 
which she refused the bandage, for some 
time delayed the accomplishment of her 
sentence; the touching expression of her 
eyes disarmed even her executioner, and it 
was at length by stratagem that he seized 
the moment for giving the stroke of death. 
An exclamation of anguish burst from the 
spectators, which was quickly overpower- 
ed by the discharge of artillery announcing 
the event, the last royal honour offered to 
the memory of Anne Boleyn.” 

In conclusion, we have but to repeat our 
hearty commendations of this interesting 
biography. 
EEE 

From the Caledonian. 


JAMES WATSON THE BLIND MUSICIAN OF DUNDEE. 

James Watson, of Dundee, has follow- 
ed the profession of a musician for several 
years, chiefly as a performer of ball music, 
on the violin. From his infancy he evinced 
a great fondness for mechanics. Finding 
that he could not always procure a player 








some time ago thought of uniting that in- 
strument to the violin. His earliest at- 
tempt convinced him that he should ulti- 
mately succeed in playing both instru- 
ments ; and ‘though the devices to which 
he had recourse at first, for managing the 
bow of the violoncello with the right foot, 
and stopping the strings with the left, were 
but imperfect, yet his performance excited 
considerable interest; and when, more 
than six months ago, he visited the Scot- 
tish metropolis, he drew the attention and 








secured the patronage of many persons of 
eminence, both in the fashionable and in 


the philosophical world. 








Notices of Mr. Watson’s performances 
at that time appeared in several journals, 





and, among others, in the Literary Ga-| 


zette ; but he has since been labouring 
most assiduously, and has made very con- 
siderable improvements, both in the me- 
chanism and in the masagement of his 
instruments. The stops by which he 
shortens the strings of his violoncello have 
been fitted with more elegance and pre- 
cision ; additional springs have been added 
to assist and relieve his leg in the operation 
of bowing ; and the bow has been fasten- 
ed to his foot by new machinery, which 
insures more powerful and steady execu- 
tion. Indeed the whole of this machinery 
is now so constructed, that he can play 
both instruments for a very great length of 
time, without more fatigue than if he play- 
ed only upon one. Nor is thisall : for by 
a very nice and accurate application of 
mechanism, wholly invented by himself, 
he can perform upon two violoncellos at 
the same time; and the one upon which 


ihe plays the principal strain, is so con- 


trived as to have the power and tone of two 
played by different performers: so that be 
may be said to play three different violon- 
cellos,—the principal strain upon two, and 
the bass upon a third. Nor is the com- 
pass limited ; for the instrument, upon 
which he plays the principal, has a range 
of sixty-four semitones, and more ceuld 
be added if necessary. 

At the same time, he has made an im- 
provement in the setting, and consequently 
in the reading of music; which must 
prove a great advantage to musicians, who 
like himself, are deprived of the sense of 
vision. In the common mode of setting 
music for the blind, there are in a stave, 
five lines and four spaces, with two ledger 
lines both above and below, the lines being 
marked on the board by raised fillets, the 
spaces by channels between, and the ledger 
lines by fillets rounded off at the edges.— 
The notes are marked by pegs put into 
holes in these : the pegs having no dis- 
tinction, unless when they express different 
semitones. By this means, the stave oc- 
cupies a considerable breadth ; and hence 
the use of it is fatiguing to the hand, and it 
becomes next to impossible to set a long 
piece of music. In Mr. Watson’s method 
the whole stave consists of only two fil- 
lets, with three spaces,—four whole notes 
with the semitones being marked on each ; 
and this is accomplished by having a notch 
on the sideof each peg, and placing the 
notch in a differeut position, according to 





the different notes to be indicated. 
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MONASTIC TALES. 


The following interesting Tales of 
Monastic distress, are extracted from 
Rome in the Nineteenth Century, &c. a 
new work lately published in England : 

** The history of one of the former nuns 
of this convent, as related to me by one of 
the sisters, is quite a romance, and in its 
most common-place style. Her name was 
Sasso Ferrato ; she was-left an orphan 
and an heiress in infaucy, and placed by 
her uncle, ber sole guardian, here, with the 
intention of inducing her to take the veil, 
that her fortune might descend to him and 
to his . mily. It happened, however, that, 
at one of the grand. processions of the 
Virgin, which the nuns were assembled to 
behold, the young Sasso Ferrato saw, and 
was seen by the captain of the guards, 
stationed at the convent, a younger son of 





- ° T am informed that young 


nuns often fall in love with young friars, 
-but that the attachment is perfectly Pla- 
tonic. Indeed, so strict are now the rules 
of female monastic life, that I believe it 
must necessarily be so. But Jove, it is 
well known, will break through bolts and 
bars, and grates and convent walls; and 
love once iuspired a nun with the project 
of getting out of her convent through a 
common sewer, which however unsavoury 
a path, she frequently practised after night 
had covered the world with her sable cur- 
tain, and wrapped the peaceful sisterhood 
in the arms. of Morpheus. Her nun’s 
dress was deposited in her chamber, and 
the exterior dirty garment, with which she 
passed through the sewer, was exchanged 
for one her lover wrapped her in at its 
mouth. She used to.walk with him some- 





times for hours, but always returned to her 


the Gustiniana family, and a brother of|| convent before the dawn, One evening, 


ene of her 


youthful. companions in the || however, on returning from her romantic 


convent. His visits to his sister became || ramble by moonlight, what was her horror 


very frequent, and Sasso Ferrato generally 
contrived to accompany her friend on those 
occasions. They became desperately in 
love ; but the cruel uncle refused his con- 
sent, aod by arts which intimidated the 
young and inexperienced mind of Sasso 
Ferrato, by powerful interest, which 
rendered the complaints of her lover vain, 


to find the sewer, the well known passage, 
completely choaked up with water, and 
all entrance impracticable. Discovery 


and her lover. Their lives would be the 
forfeit, or a solitary dungeon their mildest 
doom. Concealment was impracticable ; 
for who would harbour them? Flight in- 








would bring certain destruction on herself 


\their rooms, and having dropped the 
disguised nun in hers, proceeded in his 
mock examination till she had disrobed 
herself, and his attendants had conveyed 
away the bundle of her clothes ; then pro- 
fessing himself perfectly satisfied that the 
information he had received was false, he 
left the convent,—taking care, however, 
next day, to have the sewer so closed, that 
it could never serve for any thing but a 
passage for dirty water again. 

«‘ The most severe of the female monastic 
orders, is that of Santa Theresa, in which 
its unfortunate votaries are doomed to un- 
ceasing midnight vigils and daily fasts ; to 
penance, austerity, and mortification, in 
every possible form; while all intercourse 
with their friends, all indulgence of the 
sweet affections of nature, are as sednlously 
interdicted as if these were crimes of the 
blackest dye. Itis the great merit of their 
i lives, that death is to be continually be- 
fore their eyes,—continually present to 
their thoughts.” 


— # 





* Osymandus, the first king of Egypt who 
formed a library, placed over its entrance 
a Greek inscription, signifying “‘ The re- 
pository of Medicines for the soul!” The 
library of Constantine, in the eighth cen- 
tury, contained 300,000 volumes, among 








aad by his authority, as the representative }| possible ; for without passports, the gates | them was a copy of the Iliad, and Veessey, 
of her parents, he succeeded in. obliging || of the city would be closed against them ;| written in letters of gold, on the skin of a 


her to take the veil. She only lived two/| and could they scale the walls, no other | solenee 
would be open to them. In this situation, | 


_ Her lover became a maniac, and after 
eing confined for some time, continued, 
during the remaining years of his life, to 
roam about the neighbourhood of the city, 
his hair and beard growing wild, his 





. A still more horrible catastrophe en- 
sued at a convent in the north of Italy.— 
An unfortunate girl, whose father was re- 
selyed to compel her to take the veil, con- 
trary to her inclination, persisted for a long 
time in her refusal, but was treated with 
such dreadful brutality at home, that at 
length she consented ; but no sooner had 
she pronounced her vows, than she re- 
quested a private interview with her 
father at the grate of the convent; and 
when left alone with him, killed. herself 
before his eyes, cursing him. with her 

latest breath. ° * * 


the courage and presence of mind of the 
nun saved them both. She went, dressed 
in her lovers clothes, to the house of the 


her father’s; disturbed the family ; had 
the Cardinal toused out of bed on the plea 


i || Of the most urgent and important business ; 
obtained a private audience, threw herself 


at his feet, and confessed all. So earnestly 


could not be refused at any hour. H: 








Cardinal Vicario, who was an old friend of 


did she implore him to save her and her 
family from the public disgrace of an ex- 
posure, that, melted by her tears, he fol- 
lowed the plan she suggested ; ordered his 
carriage, took her, and one confidential 
chaplain, on whose fidelity he could rely, || humorists in theory the most lugubrious of 
| drove to the convent, rang up the portress, 
, and pretending he had received information 
of a man having entered and being con- 
cealed in it, demanded instant admittance 
to search it, which, in virtue of his: office, 


Cosmo de Medicis erected a 
most superb library at Florence, and 
inscribed over its gate, LABOR ABSQUE 
| LABORE. 


Contrasts.—“ The Comforts of Human 
Life,” by R. Heron, were written in a 
prison, under the most distressing circum- 
stances. The “ Miseries of Human Life,” 
by Beresford, were, on the contrary, com- 


was surrounded by all the good things of 
this world. A striking contrast will often 
be found to exist between authors and their 
works; melancholy writers being usually 
the most jocular and lively in society, and 


animals in practice. Burton, the author 
of the “ Anatomy of Melancholy,” was 
extremely facetious in conversation ; and 
the most dolorous poet of our own day— 
Lord Byron, is one of the most brilliant 
and humorous of associates, when he con- 








(ordered the terrified sisters to remain in |! descends to mingle with the world. ' 














posed in a drawing room, where the author — 
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POETRY. 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TO MARTIN. 


No, Minstrel, no—I cannot wear 

A chaplet so divinely fair : 

For though I dearly love the art 

That sooths the pang that reuds my heart, 
And oft’ have felt the Muse’s smile 

My lonely wretchedness beguile ; 

Yet, never may the breath of Fame 
Repeat Matilda’s humble name ; 

And never may the laurel twine, 

Around this faded brow of mine. 


Still isolated let me be, 

Unknowing, and unknown to thee ; 

Still let my bark obscurely glide 

Along my life’s uneven tide ; 

And when, at last, the shades shall fall, 

Of that dark day that comes to all, 

Then let oblivion’s cheerless gloom 

For ever shroud my nameless tomb,— 

No tear be shed, no knell be rung, 

No flow’ret strew'd, no requiem sung. 
CAROLINE MATILDA. 


From the Literary Gazette. 


STANZAS. 


Yes, I confess the morn for me, 

Hath charms surpassing evening hour ; 
I love to bound o’er dale and lea, 

To mark the dew on each fresh flower. 


To see the early sunny rays 
Paint with prismatic colours sheen, 
The goss'mer’s thread upon the spruys 
Of budding thorns in hedge-rows green. 


My spirits feel a fresh’ning glow 
When early from my.couch I leap ; 

When from my eyelids off I throw 
Nature’s restorer, balmy sleep. 


And fresh and sweet the meadows smell— 
All nature wakes to life again ; 

The vernal groves with music swell 
Of early lark’s soul-cheering strain. 


I view the herds that move along 
Slowly emerge from thicket shades, 

To forest’s dells, a milky throng, 
Lazily crop the hedge-row’s glades. 


These scenes for me have more delight 
Than all that evening hour bestows ; 

And yet the evening’s soft twilight, 
When Sol in western radiance glows, 


Breathes o'er my soul a soothing calm, 
Excites my mind to tend’rest thought ; 
Flings o’er my heart a soft’ning balm, 
And comes with sweetest fancies fraught. 


But yet I rather love to feel 

The fresh’ning breeze pla y round my head ; 
The buoyancy of spirits steal 
Throughout my frame, by morning bred. 











ON THE SEA SHORE—AT MIDNIGHT. 


[Writien in a Cottage.] 

Ruit Oceano Nox.—Virg. 
It is the witching hour ; the night 
Sits on her cold, meridian height, 
And the starry troops are seen— 
Many a cloudy rift between, 
Watching round her matron throne 
Till her silent reign is done, 

And Lucifer, her youngest born, 
With roses fills his silver horn, 





Now along the ocean—shore, 
Sleepy sinks the billow’s roar, 
From the hamlet in the vale 

Sound of closing casements sail ; 
And through the forest on the steep, 
Sweet, mysterious echoes creep, 
Steaing upwards to the sky, 

As if an angel bore them by. 


But from the cottage-casement, wound 
With every flower that’s sweetest found 
On heathy hill, or scented mead, 

By the maiden’s may-morn tread, 

I see one sleepless, earthly star, 

Shoot its wild splendour free and far, 
Defying night, and cloud, and shower, 
The flame of yonder lonely Tower. 


The gale awakes, and as the haze 
Rolls its deep volumes round the blaze, 
In thousand dies of beauty burn 

The lustres of the fiery urn.— 

‘Tis now the Sapphire’s quivering blue, 
That ripens to the ruby’s hue : 

Anon, as deeper rolls the mist, 

’Tis violet-tinctured amethyst ; 

Anon the emerald’s grass-green gem, 
That lights the sultan’s diadem : 

Then brightening as it-rolls away, 

’Tis sheeted opal’s gold and gray, 

Like the morn’s ascending glow,— 

To which the Persian bends his brow, 
Till on his broidered turban play 

The swarthy splendours of the day. 


The light is on the hill side-flung, 

And snowy sail and peanant swung 
Where along the foaming tide 

The anchored ships, like dolphins ride : 
The hamlet chapels pointed spire 

Lies on the dusk, a shaft of fire. 
Sweeping thence, a purple wreath 
Shows the violet-scattered heath, 
Leading the pleased eye aloof 

O’er hawthorn-hedge and straw-built roof, 
To where my lowly casements shine, 
Embowered with rose and eglantine. 


All above me, and beneath, 

Now is slumber, still as death ; 

And from my old romantic book 

T turn a superstitious look, 

Often, as the woodbine’s train 

Waves across the rustic pane ; 

And, half in dreams, see shadows come 
Frowning round the lonely room: 
Then, past the moment's ghostly fear, 
Gaze on the watch-tower blazing clear, 
Or with cool brow and lifted eye, 

I trace the fiery Galaxy, 


CS 


Till all my midnight terrors gone, 
I worship at the unseen throne, 
Where, in the seraph’s golden ring, 
Sits crowned with light the Immortal King. 
== 
MIRZALA. 
(A Fragment from the Arabic.) 
1, 

She was beautiful as the lily-bosomed Hour 
that gladdens the visions of the poet, when, 
soothed tu thoughts of pleasantness and peace, 
_the downy pinions of Sleep wave over his turbu- 
lent soul. 

2. 
| She was more graceful than the Antelope ;— 
| and had a skin fairer than the plumage of the bil- 
low-stemming bird of Franguestan. 

3. 

Her golden ringlets streamed over her snowy 
and transparent shoulders, like the rich rays of 
the noon-day sun upon a rock of the purest 
alabaster. 

4. 
Her eyes were as two imaged stars,peering from 





l' the blue depths of untroubled waters ; and the 


| vivid vermilion of her cheek was as tbe odour. 
| breathing blossom of the peach. 
5 

In sorrow (aye and even in joy) the heaving of 
| her bosom was like the tremulous motion of the 
Lake of Pearls, when the tempest that deformed 
it hath passed by ;—but for the heart that dwelt 
therein,—oh, iis chords were ever musica! 
whether swept by the ruthless band of Grief, oz 
touched by the delicate fingers of Delight ! 

6. 

As the mysterious pebbles of Kathay yield 
their harmonious murmurs, whether wrought 
upon by the storm-blast or zephyr ; so the soul of 
Mirzala always responded in melody. 

7. 

The Anemone is a lovely flower; but fragile 
and evanescent as the forms that people the day- 
dreams of Fancy :—the wind wringeth it from 
its stem, and quickly whirleth iton high. Even 
such was the daughter of Ben Azra; and so 
fared it with the maiden, 

i 8. 
There hath been mourning in the Valley of 


|| Camels ;—Desolation dwelleth in the Palace of 


the Emir ;—the lute aud the ziraleet are silent 
in its halls ; the dance and the revel have ceased ; 
the echoes of Israfil are no more ;—but, hark to 
the Wul-wulleh of Despair ! 

9. 

There is blood on the threshold of Ben Azra ; 
even the blood of the guiltless Abderrahman ; for 
the prophet hath not forbidden us to love ; and 
in this alone had he offended. The ataghan was 
sheathed in his heart ; his turban-stone is white- 
ning on the bill. 

10. 

Ob, thou pervading power of Love ; thou arf 
to some, sweet as the bubbling fountain of fresh- 
ness to the burning brow of the desert-worn 
traveller ; but to others, terrible as the fiery Pes- 
tilence, or the breath of the unmerciful Si 
moom ! 
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SATURDAY, MAY 26, 1821. 





Mr. James Anperson is appointed Agent for 
the Ladies’ Literary Cabinet in Philadelphia. 
He may be found at 249 Market-street. 





Communications, letters, &c. may be address- 
ed, as usual, to Frederick W. Ritter, or Nathaniel 
Smith & Co. No. 2 Dey-street. 

CONVERSATIONS ON ENGLISH GRAMMAR; 
By Charles M. Ingersoll, Esq. 

This work is particularly recommended to pa- 
vents and teachers. The public papers have 
so 


that it hardly stands in need of increased and 








Grammar makes a part of genera! education. || minutes the girls heard a shriek from the thicket 


No school, however humble, excludes this 





them to the || gown a tree, or songething of that kind. 


hand, and-he immediately sunk to the ground.— 


From the New-York Columbian. 


—_—_—_ 


MELANCHOLY OCCURRENCE. 


The Boston Daily Advertiser of Tuesday, 
contains a letter from Gloucester (Cape Aun) 
detailing a most melancholy, mysterious, and 
tragical occurrence. 

On Wednesday, 16th inst. between 5 and7 
o'clock in the afternoon, Eleazer Davis, 8d. aged 
12 years, and Gorham Persons, Jun. aged 17 
years, were together in the woods upon Squem 
Hill, near Sandy Bay. Parsons went up early 
in the afternoon—Davis, after coming from 
school. Davis met Parsons and two small girls 
who lived in the neighbourhood, and who were, 
like the boys, upon the hill, for the purpose of 
getting bundles of wood. The girls having ob- 
tained their wood proceeded toward home, but 
soon stopped for Davis to come up. Before the 
girls started they heard Davis ask Parsons to 
cut down a small tree, which P. agreed to, on 
D’s promising not to name_it. In about five 


into which the boys had just entered, which they 


weakly, and without a hat, and as he came near, 
he asked one of the girls to take hold of him, for 
he was so faint he could not stand—she took his 


The girl asked P. to take him up—he then threw 
away his axe, took up the almost lifeless body, 
and carried it in his arms a third of a mile, when 
he was met by some citizens who had heard the 





in cutting 


The Rey. Mr. Jewett, and two others then went 
back to the fatal spot— The first thing they 
discovered was the axe, which was found near 
the place where the girls had stopped ; it was 
examined and found bloody, and some hair was 








of teachers and parents ; who may, by availing 
themselves of it, prosecute the cultivation of the 
young mind with increased pleasure to themselve: 
and with diminished labour and pain to 
charge. 


THEATRICAL. 


We understand the new Tragedy called “Con- 
science or the Bridal Night,” (lately produced at 
the Drury Lane Theatre, and of which the Lon- 
don critics speak in high terms of commenda- 
dation) will be brought forward on our boards 
on MONDAY EVENING next for the benefit 
of Mrs. Baryxs. This, with the new and popu- 
lardrama of “ Therese the Orphan of Geneva,” 
we think cannot fail to attract a numerous and 

fashionable andience to greet our deserving 
favourite. 





upon it. They then proceeded to where the 
tree was cut—found the tree, which was about 
six inches in circumference, had been hauled 
about thirty feetfromthe stump. A jury of in- 
quest was summoned, who found on the de- 
ceased, four separate and distinct wounds, viz— 


?|| one wound with the axe across the back part of 
their | the head, 3 inches in length, and 1 1-2 in depth, 


which had the appearance of a very heavy blow, 
and went into the brain; another wound with 
the axe on the left cheek, 2 inches in length, and 
one and a half in depth, in the direction of the 
jaw bone, which was split ; a contusion on the 
left shoulder, which appeared to be done with 
the head of the axe ; another wound and bruise 
on the right shoulder, which appeared to be done 
with the outer or lower corner of the axe ; 
another wound on the right arm, outside, about 
3 inches below the elbow, nearly two inches in 
length, and appeared to be done with the inner 
or upper corner of the axe, in an oblique direc- 








Parsons has been apprehended on the charge 
of having designedly killed the deceased, exa. 
mined, and committed for trial at the October 
term of the Supreme Court. It is but a few days 
since Clark, a youth of about the same age wa: 
executed for the crime of Arson in the saine 
county. 
——_->--——_——_—_—--— — 
MARRIED, 
On Saturday evening, Sth inst. by the Rev. D, 
Covel, Mr. John Cooper, to Miss Hannah Lewis 
On Wednesday, 16th inst. by the Rev. Dr. 
Covel, M. Felix O'Neil, to Miss Mary Kelley. 
On Thursday evening last, by the Rev. Dr. 
Scovel, Mr. David Dickson, to Miss Catharine 
Brown, all of this city. 
On Sunday evening, 20th inst. by the Rev. Mr. 
Peixotto, Mr. A. L.Gomez, of Wilmington, N. 
C. to Miss H. Hendricks, daughter of Mr. H. 
Hendricks, of this city. 
On Sunday evening, 20th inst. by the Rev. Mr. 
Williams, Mr. Prince Loveridge, Boot Maker of 
Wall-street, to Miss Elizabeth Henry, all of this 
city. 
in Grace Church by the Rev. Mr. Wainright, 
William Beach Lawrence, Esq. to Miss Esther 
Rogers Gracie, daughter of Archibald Gracie, 














Onthe 12th inst, by the Rev. T. Spicer, Mr. 
Ww. A. Paradis, to Miss Rachel Cahoon, both of 
New-Jersey. 

At Greenwich, on Tuesday evening last, by the 
Rev. Mr. Hardenburg, Cornelius T Williams, 
Esq. of Bowery-hill, to Miss Eliza Ross, niece 
of Christopher Beakly, Esq. 

On the 17 inst. at New-Brunswick, N.J by 
the Rev. John Ludlow, Alexander’ M. Mont- 
gomery, M.D. Surgeon of the U.S. Navy, te 
Miss Phoebe Hassert, daughter of Aaron Hassert, 
Esq. of the above place. 


Eyck, merchant, to Miss Eliza Bogart, daughter 
of Harmen H. Bogart, Esq. 


—_——ooOoeeenhk eee 
DIED, 


On Tuesday afternoon, 22d inst. in the S4ib 
year of his age, Mr. Michael Price. 

Suddenly, on the evening of the 22d inst, 
Capt. Henry Fanning, aged 41 years. 

On Tuesday morning last, Captain John P. 
Morris, inthe 55th year of his age. The de 
ceased has been for several years employed as a 
collector for the offices of the Columbian and 
Commercial Advertiser, and his death is sincere- 
ly regretted by their proprietors. 

At his seat in Medford, near Boston, the Hon. 
Timothy Bigelow, an eminent Lawyer, and dis- 
tinguished and respected citizen. He had been 
several times elected to the Executive Counci!— 
many years a Member of the State Legislature, 
and for a long period Speaker of the House ot 
Representatives. 

At Columbus, Ohio, on the 2d inst. Col. Abner 
Lord, aged 60. 
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At Geneva, N. Y. on the 7th inst. Harmen Ten . 
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